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Greenback  Retirement  and  “Gold”  Bonds. 


Most  unquestionably  there  is  no  legal  tender  and  there  can  be  no  legal 
tender  in  this  country,  under  the  authority  of  this  Government  or  any  other 
but  gold  and  silver,  either  the  coinage  of  our  own  mints  or  foreign  coins,  at 
rates  regulated  by  Congress.  This  is  a constitutional  principle,  -perfectly 
plain  and  of  the  highest  importance.—Danfe^  Webster^  1836.  ^ ^ 

J ^ 

SPEECH  "T' 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  HE  WITT  ^yAENER/  ‘ ^ 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  House  of  Repeesentati'V’es, 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1895. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  ( H.  R.  8705)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  to  maintain  a sufficient  gold  reserve,  and  to  re- 
deem and  retire  United  States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  WARNER  said: 

_Mr.  Chairman:  I have  been  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  reasons 
given  by  some  gentlemen  for  their  asserted-support  of  this  bill, 
and  I have  been  still  more  puzzled  at  the  reasons  why  some  gen- 
tlemen are  opposed  to  it.  As  I understand  it,  this  is  a bill  for  the 
retirement  of  our  greenback  circulation,  for  the  performance,  at 
this  late  day,  of  the  promises  made  to  the  people  a generation  ago, 
that  as  promptly  as  possible  the  demand  obligations  of  the  Goa’- 
ernment  should  be  paid  off  and  retired;  that  the  Government 
should  go  out  of  the  business  of  fiat  money,  and  the  Treasury  lie 
divorced  from  the  business  of  the  private  citizen.  That  is*  the 
reason  I support  the  bill — because  it  is  a bill  for  greenback  re- 
tirement, a bill  for  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  of  the  “rag-baby  ” idea  of  money, 'a  bill  for  paying  the  past- 
due  debts  of  the  Federal  Government. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  LEGAL  TENDERS. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  I have  always  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  mind  its  own  biLsiness  exclusively  and  keep 
out  of  that  of  others,  except  so  far  as  it  might  by  taxation,  equi- 
tably adjusted,  exact  contributions  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  and  I have  ahvays  believed  these  legal-tender 
issues  to  be  not  merely  unconstitutional,  but  oppressive  and  dis- 
honest to  boot — constituting,  indeed,  a forced  loan  levied  by  tlie 
strong  hand  of  Government  upon  anyone  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  his  property  exposed  to  being  looted  by  this  means.  The 
discussion  of  this  usurpation,  however,  has  become  as  threadbare 
as  that  of  Adam’s  fall;  so  I content  myself  with  quoting  here,  in 
better  language  than  I could  newly  frame,  the  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  the  legal-tender  act  made  by  Senator  CoUamer,  of  Ver- 
mont, when  it  was  pending,  and  the  abjuration  by  Chief  Justice 
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( base,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  sin 
a like  against  law  and  honesty,  into  which,  while  Secretary  of  the 
T 'reasury,  his  patriotic  zeal  had  led  him: 

[Mr.  Collamer,  in  the  Senate,  February  Iti,  1862.] 

What  is  the  public  faith?  On  what  does  it  rest?  It  is  that  the  Government 
apprt‘ciates  the  invioiability  of  contracts.  In  this  very  bill  you  make  pro- 
^ isions  to  enable  a niau,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  the  discount  goes,  to  discharge 
1 Is  debt  for  a less  sum  than  he  agreed  to  pay.  You  put  it  in  this  very  bill, 

B nd  vou  do  not  oblige  anyone  else  in  the  community  to  receive  the  paper  at 
f 11.  "Everybody  else  can  do  as  he  pleases  about  taking  it  for  his  T)roperty. 

1 ou  make  it  a law  binding  only  on  choses  in  action,  and  no  way  reaches  choses 
i 1 possession.  Therefore  you  make  it  for  that  purpose:  a purpose  which, 

1 pon  the  face  of  it,  is  to  destroy  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  therefore 
^ ou  do  not  hold  contracts  inviolable.  Is  it  possible  that  y«  u can  expect  to  ol> 

1 ain  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  the  world  with  such  langiiage  and 
f uch  provisions  in  the  very  same  bill  in  which  you  appeal  for  credit?  It  it 
1 lust  come  to  this,  I shouLl  hope  that  there  would  be  the  little  decency  of 
1 eeping  it  out  of  this  bill,  and  putting  it  in  a separate  me.asui;^e.  . * * 

My  honest  opinion  is  that  the  Constitution  never  intended  to  iiwest  Con- 
1 ress  with  any  such  power.  On  this  point  I will  suggest,  first,  that  if  this 
• lower  was  given  to  Congress  it  would  be  perfectly  and  utterly  useless,  ex- 
I ept  for  i)Ui*poses  of  injustice.  Suppose  there  were  no  debts;  suppose  all 
t :ebts  were  obliterated,  and  we  were  now  about  to  raist  money  to  start  in 
- »ur  important  national  concerns,  wanting  credit,  and  we  had  said,  m oraer  to 
i;et  along,  that  Congress  shall  have  i)ower  to  make  the  paper  issued  by  the 
Jnlted  States  a tender;  and  suppose  Congress  directed  an  issue  of  paper  and 
leclared  that  it  should  be  a tender:  I ask  whether  anybody  on  earth  could 
)V  that  act  be  compelled  to  take  it?  Would  not  that  tender  clause  be  a brutum 
ulmen?  I am  going  now  on  the  supposition  that  nobody  now  has  anything 
lue  to  him.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  nobody  to  whom  you  can  make  a,  tender, 
is  to  taking  it  for  his  property,  a man  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  that.  Then 
i power  of  that  kind  given  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution  would  be  simply 
tnd  utterly  useless;  it  could  have  no  practical  effect.  , 

Then  suppose  we  have  debts,  what  does  it  do?  Would  you  invest  Congress 
vitli  the  power  in  such  a case?  It  is  good  for  nothing  under  heaven  but  to 
mable  people  to  cheat:  Congress  gets  nothing  by  it.  You  put  out  your  paper; 
t deteriorates,  it  is  at  a discount.  A man  sells  his  property  for  whatever 
irice  he  pleases,  and  if  he  knows  that  he  is  to  get  this  paper  m payment  he 
vill  put  on  an  artificial  price  to  make  up  for  its  deterifjration,  and  then  he 
*an  tender  Uie  paper  to  his  creditor  in  i>ayment  of  a debt  at  its  par  value, 
:hough  that  creditor  may  thereby  lose  25  per  cent  of  his  debt.  The  obligation 
if  the  contract  is  impaired  just  that  amount  by  the  act  of  the  Government, 
[f  that  is  the  only  practical  use  that  can  be  made  of  a power  in  Congress  to 
.nake  paper  a tender,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  commend  itself  very 
aiuch,  nor  do  I think  anybody  will  lie  very  ready  to  believe  that  the  conyen- 
:ion  framed  the  Constitution  on  purpose  to  give  this  useless  power  just  to 
?nal  )le  some  men  to  cheat  their  creditors.  It  would  reciuire  a great  deal  more 
chan  silence  to  convince  me  that  the  convention  actually  intended  to  vest 
meh  a iiower  as  that  in  Congress  for  such  an  unjust  purpose,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  creditor  loses  his  25  per  cent,  and  that  does 

Qot  go  into  the  Treasury.  . . t -n  .. 

Again,  before  examining  what  the  convention  actually  did  I will  present 
Diie  other  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  extra(  ts  I have  read  that 
when  they  were  about  to  form  the  Constitution  the  people  had  suffered,  had 
been  demoralized  mainly  by  two  things:  First,  by  the  Continental  money 
which  Congress  had  issued;  and  second,  by  paper  which  the  States  had  issued 
lifter  the  war,  and  made  a tender  themselves,  and  made  relief  l^ws  about. 
These  were  the  two  things  from  which  the  people  had  suffered.  We  all  know 
that  they  wrote  in  the  Constitution  that  no  State  should  omit  bills  of  credit, 
make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts.  Now,  I would  ask  were  the  evils,  the  troubles, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  people  all  owing  to  the  States  doing  that?  Had  not 
the  people  suffered  to  the  amount  of  pJ0,000,aK)  bypap^T  issued  by  the  old 
Congress  of  the  Confederation?  Yes.  Then  what  they  were  complaining  of 
was  not  merely  that  the  States  corrupted  their  people  by  such  laws. 

I would  ask  any  man  looking  at  it  in  that  clear  light  of  history  to  say 
whether  he  believes  that  a convention  would  get  together  in  that  state  of 
things  and  make  a deliberate  provision,  in  order  to  guai  d against  the  conse- 
quences and  corruptions  which  had  followed  such  a course  of  conduct, 
tnat  no  State  should  thus  debauch  its  people,  but  that  Congress  might  de- 
bauch the  whole  nation  whenever  it  pleased?  Can  any  man  in  hp 
lieve  that  anything  of  that  kind  was  or  could  have  been  intended?  Yet  that 
is  the  talk  now,  and  that  is  the  power  which,  it  is  said,  is  forbidden  to  the 
States  and  may  be  exercised  by  Congress. — Congressionol  Globe,  second  ses- 
sion Thirty-seventh  Congress,  page  76H. 
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[Hepburn  i»5.  Griswold.  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  December,  I860. 
Opinion  of  the  court  by  Chase,  Chief  Justice:] 

* * ♦ We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question  whether  Congress  has  power 
to  make  notes  issued  under  its  authority  a legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  which,  when  contracted,  were  payable  bylaw  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 

«««*«#« 

The  c.ase  before  us  is  one  of  private  right.  The  plaintiff  in  the  court  below 
sought  to  recover  of  the  defendants  a certain  sum  expressed  on  the  face  of  a 
proinis,sory  note.  The  defendants  insisted  on  the  right,  under  the  act  of 
February  25.  1862,  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  obligation  by  tendering  in 
])avmentasum  nominally  equal  in  United  States  notes.  But  the  note  had 
been  executed  liefore  the  paswige  of  the  act,  and  the  plaintiff  insisted  on  his 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  be  paid  the  amount  due  in  gold  and  silver. 
And  it  ha.s  not  been,  and  can  not  be,  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
judgment  according  to  his  claim,  unless  bound  by  a constitutional  law  to  ac- 
cept the  notes  as  coin. 

Thus  two  questions  were  directly  presented:  Were  the  defendants  relieved 
by  the  a<^t  from  the  obligation  assumed  in  the  contract?  Could  the  plaintiff 
bo  compelled,  by  a judgment  of  the  court,  to  receive  in  payment  a currency 
of  different  nature  and  value  from  that  which  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  parties  when  the  contract  was  made?  * * * 

It  nas  not  been  maintained  in  argument,  nor,  indeed,  would  anyone,  how- 
ever slightly  conversant  with  constitutional  law,  think  of  maintaining  that 
there  is  in  the  Constitution  any  express  grant  of  legislative  power  to  make 
any  description  of  credit  currency  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  We 
must  inquu'e,  then,  whether  this  can  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  implied 
power.  ♦ * ♦ 

It  is  certainly  not  the  same  power  as  the  power  to  coin  money.  Nor  is  it  in 
any  reasonalde  or  .satisfactory  sense  an  appropriate  or  plainly  adapted  meams 
to  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Nor  is  there  more  reason  for  saying  that  it  is 
implied  in,  or  incidental  to.  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  coined  money 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  coins.  This  power  of  regulation  is  a power 
to  determine  the  weight,  purity,  form,  impression,  and  denomination  of  the 
several  coins,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  foreign 
coins  to  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  the  power  to  make  notes  a legal  tender  the  same  as  the  power  to 
issue  notes  to  be  used  as  currency.  * * * This  court  has  recently  held  that 
the  Cfingress,  under  the  Constitution,  possesses,  as  incidental  to  other  pow- 
ers, the  same  power  as  the  old  Congress  * to  emit  bills  or  notes:  but 

it  wa.s  expressly  declared  at  the  same  time  that  this  decision  concluded  noth- 
ing ou  the  question  of  legal  tender.  * * * The  States  have  always  been 
held  to  possess  the  power  to  authorize  and  regulate  the  issue  of  bills  for  cir- 
culation bv  banks  or  individuals,  subject,  as  has  been  lat*?ly  determined,  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  securing  a national 
curreuev,  and  vet  the  States  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
froin  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a legal  tender.  This  seems 
decisive  on  the  point  that  the  power  to  issue  notes  and  the  power  to  make 
them  a legal  tender  are  not  the  same  power,  and  that  they  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  each  other. 

But  it  has  been  maintained  in  argument  that  the  power  to  make  ITnited 
States  notes  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  is  a means  appropriate 
and  plainly  adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  carry  on  war,  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  of  the  power  to  boiTow  money.  * * ♦ 

Let  us  inquire  then,  first,  whether  making  bills  of  credit  a legal  tender,  to 
the  extent  indicated,  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  * ♦ ♦ 
that  most  valuable  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U nited  States  * * * 
that  ‘^no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.’’ 

It  is  true  that  this  prohibition  is  not  applied  in  terms  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  * * * But  we  think  it  clear  that  those  who  framed  and 
those  who  adopted  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  spirit  of  this  prohibi- 
tion should  pervade  the  entire  body  of  legislation,  and  that  the  justice  which 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  to  establish  was  not  thought  by  them  to  be 
comixatible  with  legislation  of  an  opposite  tendency.  In  other  words,  we  can 
not  doubt  that  a law  not  made  in  pursuance  of  an  express  power,  which  nec- 
essarily and  in  its  direct  operation  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Another  provision,  found  in  the  fifth  amendment,  must  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  We  refer  to  that  which  ordains  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation.  This  provision  is  kindred 
in  spirit  to  that  which  forbids  legislation  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts: but,  unlike  that,  it  is  addressed  directly  and  solely  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  in  terms  prohibit  legislation  which  appropriates  the 
private  property  of  one  class  of  citizens  to  the  use  of  another  class;  but  if 
such  property  can  not  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  all,  without  compensation,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  so  taken  for  the  benefit  of  a part  with- 
out violating  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition. 
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But  there  is  another  i)rovision  in  the  same  amendment  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment. can  not  have  its  full  and  intended  effect  unless  « construed  as  a direct 
prohibitioii  of  the  legislation  which  we  have  been  considering.  It  is  that 
which  declares  that no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.” 

It  is  not  doubted  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  operate  directly 
in  limitation  and  restraint  of  the  le^slative  powers  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  only  question  is  whether  an  act  which  compels  all  those  who 
hold  contracts  for  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver  money  to  accept  inpayment 
a currency  of  inferior  value  deprives  such  persons  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  operation  of  such  an  act,  due 
process  of  law  makes  no  part  of  it.  Does  it  deprive  any  person  of  prop- 
ertv?  ♦ ’t'  ♦ 

If  in  the  cases  mentioned  the  holders  of  the  stock  were  required  by  law  to 
convey  it  on  demand  to  anyone  who  should  think  fit  to  offer  half  its  value 
for  it.  the  analogy  would  he  more  obvious.  IVo  one  probably  could  be  found 
to  contend  that  an  act  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  50  or  75  acres  of  land  in 
satisfaction  of  a contract  to  convey  a htindred  would  not  come  within  the 
prohibition  against  arbitrary  privation  of  property. 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  any  solid  distinction  between  such 
an  act  and  an  act  compelling  all  citizens  to  accept,  in  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
tracts for  money,  half  or  three-quarters  or  any  other  pr<  portion  less  than  the 
whole  of  the  value  actually  due,  according  to  their  terms.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  act  would  take  private  property  withc-ut  process  of  law  if 
such  an  act  would  not. 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  an  act  making  mere  promises  to  pay  dol- 
lars a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  previously  contracted  is  not  a means 
appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  really  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  any  ex- 
press power  vested  in  Congress;  that  such  an  act  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  amid  the  tumult  of  the  late  civil  war  and  under 
the  influence  of  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  almost  uni- 
versal, different  views,  never  before  entertained  by  American  statesmen  or 
jurists,  were  adopted  by  many.  The  time  was  not  favorable  to  considerate 
reflection  upon  the  constitutional  limits  of  legislative  or  executive  authority. 
If  power  was  assumed  from  patriotic  motives,  the  assumption  found  ready 
justification  in  patriotic  hearts.  Many  who  doubted  yielded  their  doubts; 
many  who  did  not  doubt  were  silent.  Some  who  were  strongly  averse  to 
making  Government  notes  a legal  tender  felt  themselves  constrained  to  ac- 
quie.sce  in  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure.  Not  a few  who  then 
insisted  upon  its  necessitv  or  acquiesced  in  that  view  have  since  the  return 
of  peace  and  under  the  influence  of  the  calmer  time  re«.‘onsidered  their  con- 
clusions and  now  concur  in  those  which  we  have  just  announceed.  (8  Wal- 
lace (U.  S.),603.) 

If  anything  more  could  be  needed  to  show  the  nnscrnpulous— 
however  excusable — frenzy  under  which  this  legislation  was  origi- 
nally had,  it  would  be  enough  to  quote  Senator  Sherman,  who, 
adinitting  that  he  would  have  called  it  unconstitutional  if  he  had 
not  felt  it  necessary,  practically  justified  desi>otism  in  order  to 
crush  rebellion: 

If  Senators  will  .show  me  how  they  can  raise  money  except  in  the  way  jyro- 
posed,  I will  join  them  in  denouncing  paper  money.  * * * The  Senator 
from  Vermont,  whose  opinion  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  considera- 
tion, and  who  supports  it  with  an  able  argument,  contends  that  this  measure 
is  unconstitutional.  I confess  if  I did  not  feel  its  necessity  I would  shield  my- 
self behind  his  conviction,  and  vote  against  it.  * * * 

As  a member  of  this  body  I am  armed  with  high  powers  fora  holy  xmrpose, 
and  I am  authorized — nay,  required — to  vote  for  all  laws  necessary  and  iiroiier 
for  executing  these  high  powers  and  for  accomplishing  that  puiqiose.  This 
is  not  the  time  when  I would  limit  these  powers.  Rather  than  yield  to  revo- 
lutionarv  force,  I would  use  revolutionai'y  force. — Hon.  John  Sherman^  in  the 
Senate,  February  13, 1862. 

Which,  however,  was  no  worse  than  Senator  Fessenden's: 

The  question  after  all  returns:  Is  this  measure  absolutely  indispensable  to 
procure  means?  If  so,  as  I said  before,  necessity  knows  no  law. 

GREENBACK  ISSUES  A FAILURE. 

Thoiagh  scarcely  an  argument  it  is  reassuring  to  one  who  likes 
to  maintain  faith  in  Providence  to  note  how  promptly  and  how  se- 
verely was  visited  upon  its  authors  the  curse  of  their  transgression. 
In  18(51  the  hanks  of  the  country  had  promptly  met  the  appeals  of 
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Government  by  putting  at  its  disposal  $150,000,000,  the  banks  of 
New  York  alone  supplying  $105,000,000.  Secretary  Chase,  with 
a wild  idea  that  by  locking  up  the  funds  thus  secured  until  he 
should  have  expended  them  he  might  make  a broader  field  for 
the  circulation  of  United  States  demand  notes,  refused  to  use  the 
hanks  as  depositories,  drained  them  of  their  currency,  and  issued 
$50,000,000  of  Government  paper.  Sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  their 
own  jiatriotism,  the  bank.s  had  the  alternative  either  of  gathering 
up  the  Government's  notes  and  forcing  it  to  suspend,  or  of  sus- 
pending specie  payments  themselves  before  their  remnant  of  coin 
was  exhausted;  and  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  1801, 
thev  chose  the  latter. 

Thus  promptly  did  the  rag-money  policy  of  the  Treasury  launch 
the  finances  of  the  country  on  the  sea  of  irredeemable  paper.  It 
is  a characteristic  of  the  fiat-money  idea  that,  when  it  once  gets 
into  the  head  of  anyone,  its  victim  prescribes  for  every  bite  more 
hair  of  the  same  dog.  It  was  after  the  experience  jiist  outlined 
that  Senator  Shermax  delivered  himself  of  the  astounding  logic 
above  quoted.  But  within  less  than  a year,  on  January  8,  18(53, 
from  the  same  place  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  had  advocated  a 
paper  legal  tender,  was  delivered  his  recantation,  to  which  every 
year  of  later  experience  has  added  the  amen  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: 

I think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  the  specie  standard  might  have 
been  maintained  in  this  country,  but  in  order  to  do  it  we  should  have  had  to 
resort  to  very  desperate  measures.  This  war  might  have  been  carried  on 
with  such  a standard,  but  in  order  to  do  it  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
reduce  every  expense  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  * * * 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  know  that  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  sense 
of  our  constituents:  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  either  House 
of  Congress.  They  preferred,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  libeiTilly  t(^  all.  and 
wasted.  I fear  lavishly,  much  of  the  money  of  the  people  at  the  outset  of  this 
war.  We  were  driven  to  the  use  of  paiier  monev.  We  have  to  resoi't  to  it 
now;  we  must  depend  uxxni  it:  we  can  not  get  along  without  it.— Hon.  John 
Sherman,  in  the  Senate.  January  8, 1863. 

UNIA^EKSAL  EXPERIENCE  REPEATED. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  odd  years  ago  Virgil  noted  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  get  into  trouble  than  it  is  to  get  out  of  it: 

facilis  descensus  averno 
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Sed  revocare  gradnm  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

And  the  world  ever  since  has  been  at  work,  as  it  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  in  demonstrating  this — a work  in  wliich  our  green- 
backers  have  done  their  full  share.  Not  to  mention  earlier  and 
equally  illustrious  predecessors  in  financial  infamy,  the  generation 
had  only  lately  been  buried  which  had  experienced  the  curse  of 
Continental  paper,  and  the  failure  of  France  and  England  to  keep 
paper  money  at  par  was  even  more  recent.  But,  refusing  to  learn 
from  follv  other  than  its  own,  the  Administration  in  1802  started 
its  experience  with  this  cheering  explanation  from  Senator  Sher- 
man: 

The  only  objection  to  this  issue  of  paper  money  is  that  too  much  may  be  is- 
sued. There  is  the  only  danger  in  it.  I do  not  believe  the  issue  of  $15(r, 000.000 
will  do  any  harm;  but  if  you  continue  to  issue  other  sums  you  will  at  once 
depreciate  the  credit  of  these  demand  notes  and  destroy  their  value.  If  you 
confine  it  to  the  amount  limited  by  this  bill,  I believe  the  effect  will  be  healthy 
in  all  the  business  relations  of  the  country.— Ho?i.  Johyi  Shermanyin  the  Sen- 
ate, February  13, 1862. 

In  view  of  the  confident  way  in  which  steps  downward  were 
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thns  started  the  following  summary  of  the  actual  coiirse  of  events 
may  be  significant: 

" GREENBACKS  AND  TREASURY  NOTES  AUTHORIZED. 

1.  demand  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861,  sec.  1 

Afterwards  made  legal  tender.  See  4,  below.  , _ _ ^ -c.  i io 

2 $10,(Xi0.dUU  additional  demand  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  U, 

1862.  Afterwards  made  l*-gal  tender.  See  4,  below.  ^ ^ r i 

3 «150  (XK),000  legal-tender  United  States  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  1 eb- 

ruarvSo,  1862,  section  1.  ($.50,000,000 of  this  was  in  lieu  of  the  $.50, 000,(M)0  demand 
notes  authorized  above,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
and  these  new  legal-tender  notes  substituted.)  . ^ i 

4.  Act  of  March  17, 1862,  section  2,  makes  the  demand  nolies  issued  under  1 and 

2,  above,  h'gal  tender.  ,,  . ^ « t i 

5.  $150,000.01)0  legal-tender  United  States  notes  authorized  by  the  act  or  July 

Joint  resolution  January  17,  1863,  authorized  the  issue  of  |100,0OOJK)0 
United  States  legal-tender  notes  without  interest,  to  be  included  in  amount 
authorized  bv  any  bill  pending  or  thereafter  passed  by  Congress. 

7.  Act  of  SlarA  3,  1863,  authorizes  $400,(HX),0(M)  of  6 per  cent  legal-tender 
Treasury  notes  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Also  $15J),000.000  legal-tender  notes 
without  interest,  to  be  exchanged  for  interest-bearing  notes  then  authorized, 
for  no  other  purpose.  Section  3 authorizes  the  issue  of  $150,(X)0,0(X),  including 
the  $1(H».( mu, 000  noted  under  (6),  legal-tender  United  States  notes,  without 

Act’of  June  30,  1864.  authorizes  the  issue  of  $2i)0.0(m,(¥X)  interest-bearing 
Treasury  notes,  legal  tender  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest:  also 
limited  total  amount  of  United  States  notes  to  $400,1  KK),000,  plus  a margin  not 
to  exceed  $50,(K)0,000  for  redemption  of  temporary  loans.  . , 

9 Act  of  April  12,  I860.— Retirement  and  cancellation  of  United  States  notes 
limited  to  $10,000,000  for  first  six  months,  and  thereafter  to  S4,(HX),0<HI  per 

month.  , , . o 1 ^ • .1 

10.  Act  of  February  4, 1868.— Further  reduction  of  currency  by  retiring  and 

canceling  United  States  notes  suspended.  . ^ ^ , w,.. , • .i 

11.  Re.sumx>tionact  of  January  14, 1875. — Reduction  to  8300,000,000  authorized, 

at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  of  national-bank  notes  taken  out.  xt  . ^ 

12.  Act  of  May  31, 1878.— Unlawful  to  cancel  or  retire  any  more  of  the  United 
States  legal-tender  notes. 

Under  these  acts  there  were  actually  outstanding  on  the  dates 
respectively  named  United  States  legal-tender  notes,  as  follows: 

United  States  paper  currencu  outstanding  at  the  dose  of  eadi  fiscal  year. 


1 

Fiscal  year. 

Old  demand 
notes. 

United  States 
notes. 

Fractional 
curre  ncy. 

1 

1862  

$51,105,235.00 

196,620.000.00 

186:3 

3. 384.  (M  HI.  00 

:i87,  (>46,589. 00 

$20,KI2,456. 00 

1864 

789,037.50 

447,  :300, 2053.10 

22,:i24,2s:3. 10 

isa5 

472,60:1.50 

4:31,066.427.99 

25.0:3:3.128.76 

imy 

272,162.75 

400, 780,305. 85 

27,008,HT5.:3t) 

1867  

208,432.50 

371,78:1 597.  (X) 

28,474. 62:3.02 

1868  

14:3,912.(M) 

:55ti,()00,()(X).  00 

32, 727,908.47 

1869  

12:3,739.25 

:J5ti.«IO,(KK).0O 

32,114.637.3) 

1870  

m 256. 00 

356, 000,  am.  00  ' 

39, 878. 684. 48 

1871 

iX),  505. 50 

:i.56.000,OO0.00 

40,582,874.5(5 

1872 ' 

88, 296. 25 

:i57,5(H),(KHU)0 

40,855,8:35.27 

18T:J  

79, 967. 50 

:55t5,0(X),UOO.OO 

44,799,:3(55. 44 

1874  

76,7:32.50 

:M,9‘W,07:3.00 

45, 913.  (X«.  34 

1875  

70, 107.50 

375, 771, 580.  ai 

42,12i),424.19 

1876  

66.917.50 

:369.772,284.00 

34, 446.595.39 

18 1 1 * 

(>3, 9()2. 50 

:359,764,332.00 

20,40:3. 1:37.34 

1878  

62,297.50 

:346,681,016.00 

16, 547,768.77 

Total  notes. 


$147,725, 
411,22:3. 

470,413. 
4rm, 572, 
428,  (Mil, 
^400, 46t), 
38,8,871, 
;388,238, 
395.984, 
396,679,*'^' 
398,444. 
400,879, 
427,987, 

417; 971; 

404,285, 
380,2:31, 
363,291. 


23.5.00 

045. 00 
52:5. 70 
160.25 
34:3. 96 
6.52. 52 
820.47 
:376.61 
940.43 
:>80. 06 
1:11.52 

:i:32.94 
808. 84 
111.69 
796.89 
4:31. 84 
082.27 


At  which  last  figure  our  fiat  currency  has  practically  remained 
to  the  ixresent,  though  the  unredeemed  fractional  currency  has 
ceased  to  he  a factor. 

Meanwhile  good  resolutions  thrived.  Febi  iiary  10,  1863,  Mr, 
Sherman  had  said  from  his  place  in  the  Senate: 

Then  ['‘the  moment  the  war  over’*]  the  legal-tender  notes  become  ab- 
sorl.>ed  at  once  in  bonds  and  are  retired.  All  the  legal- tender  notes  now  out- 
standing will  be  funded  into  bonds  of  the  United  States  at  6 per  cent  the  very 
moment  those  tends  are  worth  par  in  gold. 
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December  17,  1867,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
he  reported: 

* * * Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
it  will  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  repeal  so  much  of  existing  laws  as  makes 
the  United  gtates  notes  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  either  public  or 
private.  This  provision  was  adopted  with  extreme  reluctance  and  under  the 
pressure  of  overwhelming  necessity.  It  is  inconsistent  with  sound  financial 
principles.  * * * During  the  war  of  1812,  when  financial  embarrassments 
had  impaired  the  revenue  and  destroyed  the  public  credit,  a limited-tender 
Treasury  note  was  proposed,  but  was  promptly  rejected.  Mr.  Dallas,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  declared  that  “ tlie  ex- 
tremity of  that  dav  can  not  be  anticipated  when  any  honest  and  enlightened 
^ statesman  will  again  venture  on  a desperate  expedient  of  a tender  law.’’  \v  e 

^ were  driven  to  that  extremity,  but  we  should  hasten  to  abandon  so  desperate 

a remedy  at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  The  m9ment  when  we  can  restore 
our  notes  to  a specie  standard  should  be  signalized  by  a return  to  correct 
principles,  and  our  United  States  notes  should  stand  like  all  other  paper 
money,  receivable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  creditor. 

January  24,  1870,  former  pledges  were  redeemed — on  the  Micaw- 
ber  plan— by  a new  one: 

I am  convinced,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  point  here,  that 
in  time  it  will  be  wise  to  retire  our  United  States  notes  and  ail  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment circulation,  and  depend  upon  notes  issued  by  private  corporations 
amply  secured  beyond  peradventure.  so  that  in  no  case  can  the  noteholder 
lose,  and  to  subject  the  banks  to  regulations  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  making  them  free  so  that  the  business  of  banking  will  be  like  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  blacksmithing,  or  any  other  ordinary  occu])ution 
or  business  of  life,  governed  only  by  general  law.— Hcni.  John  ;shennan,  in  the 
Senate,  January  24,  1870. 

But  by  1876  even  his  good  intentions  had  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers’  ends  and  in  his  utterances  of  March  6, 1876,  we  have  the 
confes.sion  that  he  had  found  the  Avernian  country  so  pleasant 
that  he  proposed  to  remain  there: 

:N'or  are  we  to  decide  whether  our  paper  money  shall  be  issued  directly  by 
the  Government,  or  bv  banks  created  by  the  Government;  nor  whether  at  a 
future  time  the  legal-tender  quality  of  United  States  notes  shall  continue,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a United  States  note  issued  directly  by  the 
Government  and  convertible  on  demand  into  gold  coin,  or  a Government 
bond  equal  in  value  to  gold,  is  the  best  currency  we  can  adopt;  that  it  is  to 
be  the  currency  of  the  future,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Great 
Britain  as  welh  and  that  such  a currency  might  properly  continue  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  except  when  there  is  a specific  stipulation  for  coin.— i/oa.  John 
Sherman,  in  the  Senate,  March  6,1876. 

In  which,  however,  he  followed  in  a more  dignified  fashion  the 
undignified  example  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  on  this  point 
had  already  reversed  itself  and  repudiated  its  ancient  respect  for 
constitutional  limitations. 

American  statesmanship  has  been  thus  discredited.  American 
finances  thus  demoralized,  the  American  people  loaded  with 
$2,000,000,000  of  expenditure  and  debt  above  what  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  expense  of  the  war,  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can creditors  despoiled  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  and 
the  panic  of  1873  prepared  by  encouraging  everyone  to  run  into 
V debt  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  settle  in  an  appreciating 

currency;  our  financial  pledges  made  in  1875,  repudiated  in  1878, 
and  the  long-expected  day  of  resumption  in  1870,  made  a farce 
which  has  continued  ever  since  by  the  requirement  that,  without 
regard  to  currency  conditions,  the  $346,000,000  of  fiat  legal  ten- 
ders now  remaining  should  he  kept  afloat  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  redeem  them  in  gold. 

And  so,  sir,  I am  ready  to  retire  the  greenbacks  wholesale  and 
promptly  if  I can  get  it  done  that  way;  gradually  and  partially 
if  I can  not  do  better.  And  this  bill  would  have  to  be  a very  bad 
one  indeed  in  other  respects  to  prevent  my  supporting  it  so  long 
as  it  had  the  merit  of  taking  our  Government  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree out  of  the  fiat  money  business.  But  instead  of  its  moderate 
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X rovisions  being  discounted  by  features  which  I do  not  like,  they 
a re.  on  the  contrary,  assisted  by  additional  legislation  which,  even 
a s separate  measures,  I should  be  glad  to  see  adox'ted. 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

It  is  not  a question,  sir.  whether  the  finances  of  the  country  are 
i pon  a gold  standard.  They  are  so,  and  they  have  been  so  for  the 
1 ist  sixty  years,  ever  since  the  Democratic  imrty,  under  the  lead 
c f those  grand  old  gold  bugs,  Jackson  and  Benton,  deliberately 
c hanged  oirr  coinage  standard  so  as  to  drive  out  the  then  plethora 
c f silver  and  induce  the  use  of  gold.  The  real  question  is,  first, 
£ s to  the  extent  to  which  our  Government  proposes  repudiation; 
f nd  second,  as  to  how  effectively  we  shall  renounce  any  such  in- 
t uition.  Our  bonds  outstanding  have  been  issued  while  gold  was 
1 ot  merely  the  world’s  ciirrency , but  our  own  sta  ndard — many  of 
t lem  when  silver  was  worth  so  much  more  than  gold  that  the 
A'ord  “coin”  was  assumed  to  mean  gold,  and  gold  only.  For  a 
X eneration  we  have  paid  every  cent  of  oiir  interest  on  the  public 
c ebt  in  gold,  and  have  reduced  our  total  indebtedness  from  nearly 
5 3,000,000,000  down  to  about  $1,000,000,000  by  ])ayments  exclu- 
s ively  in  gold.  W e x^ropose  to  continue  this  practice — the  few 
■\dio  seriously  doubt  it  forming  no  factor  in  either  finance  or 
I olitics.  But  we  have  been  indsilging  in  finani-ial  tcjnifoolery. 

Vitli  our  currency  in  amount  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
t ae  country,  we  have  been  pouring  into  it  silver  dollars,  i^art 
1 lonej'  and  iiart  fiat,  and  thus  forcing  out  of  cii  culation  an  in- 
c reasing  amount  of  other  currency  thus  made  superfluous.  As  by 
t ie  law  of  1878  our  greenbacks  were  practically  fixed  in  amount, 
t le  contraction  necessitated  has  been  in  national -bank  currency 
8 nd  in  gold — in  the  case  of  the  first  by  withdrawal  of  circulation; 
i 1 that  of  the  second  by  export. 

In  our  more  conservative  days  we  had  arranged  to  keeii  our 

53.10.000. 000  of  circulating  fiat  money  afloat  by  maintaining  a 30 
X er  cent  reserve  in  gold.  We  have  kept  on  increasing  our  “ con- 
t dence  game  ” paper  and  silver  until  in  July,  1890,  we  had  out- 
s landing,  in-addition  to  the  $350,000,000  of  gi’eenbacks,  some  .$450,- 
C 30,000  of  overvalued  silver  only  kept  afloat  by  its  exchangeability 
f ir  gold.  In  that  month  we  arranged  to  increase  the  rate  at  which 
^ -e  would  water  our  circulation  to  that  involved  in  the  monthly 
X urchase  of  4,500.000  ounces  of  silver — say  7 tons  of  silver  for  each 
-V  -orking  day  that  iiassed.  At  that  date  our  revenues  had  been 
X ouring  in  a surplus  of  $100,000,000  per  year;  and  our  gold  reserve 
^ "^as  then  $180,000,000.  The  Sherman  Act  commeu  ced  to  grind  out 
t ’ouble;  and  we  have  been  in  hot  water  ever  since.  Just  at  x>res- 
eiit  we  have  outstanding  $3.50,000,000  of  greenbacks,  $150,000,000 
c f Sherman  notes,  and  $450,000,000  of  depreciated  silver  (less  the 

5 100.000. 000  of  this  currency  now  in  the  Treasury),  and  -we  have, 
t ) keep  this  afloat,  .$40,000,000  of  gold,  the  remnant  of  $105,000,000 
a bout  December  1 last;  and  our  credit  is  so  shaken — the  question 
I eing  not  of  our  resources,  but  of  our  intentions — that  instead  of 
s dling  our  bonds  on  a 2.88  per  cent  basis,  as  but  shortly  since,  the 

i .dministration  is  haggling  in  a desiierate  attemi)t  to  get  a little 
X reniium  on  a 4 per  cent  long-term  coin  bond. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  President  has  sent 

ii  his  message  and  this  bill  has  been  introdmied,  giving  the 
1 reasury  authority  to  borrow,  on  obligations  payable  in  gold, 
\ 'hatever  amount  of  gold  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for 
r idemption  of  greenbacks  and  Sherman  notes,  and  directing  the 
f nal  cancellation  of  these  as  fast  as  they  are  redeemed.  Every- 
t ling  else  in  the  bill  is  incidental. 
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GOLD  EXPORTS. 

I confess  that  I have  not  been  able  to  worry  about  gold  ex- 
ports as  do  some  of  our  friends.  Provided  they  are  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  commerce  there  is  no  harm  in  them;  and  if  they 
come  from  something  else,  it  is  that  something  which  is  to  be 
remedied  instead  of  bothering  about  the  gold  exx>orts  themselves. 
If  the  question  is  simxily  securing  enough  gold,  we  can  always 
solve  it.  If,  however,  gold  exxiorts  are  a consequence  and  an 
index  of  distrust  of  our  common  sense  or  honesty  on  the  xiart  of 
those  whose  luisiness  it  is  to  estimate  either,  the  situation — not 
the  mere  fact  of  gold  exxjorts — is  a serious  one,  and  that  is  just 
the  one  with  Avhich  we  are  confronted  to-day. 

In  last  Monday's  issue  of  the  great  commercial  journal  of  this 
continent — the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin — I find  it  estimated  that  since  July,  1892,  the  banks  of 
our  Eastern  seaboard  alone  have  so  changed  their  x^olicy  on  ac- 
count of  their  distrust  of  our  Treasury  xu’actices  as  to  withliold 
from  the  Treasury  $273.00(3.000  of  gold  w’hich  they  would  other- 
wise have  furnished  to  be  xuiid  into  it,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treasury  for  export  ,$230,000,000  of  gold  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  suxii)lied  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  our  financiers  in  the  good  faith  and  good  sense  of  this 
Government  during  the  last  thirty-one  month'  is  measured  by  the 
$503,000,000  of  which  the  Treasurv  has  been  directlv  or  indirectlv 
clex)rived.  I am  not  now  findine:  fault  with  the  banks  for  this.  I 
should  not  cite  it  as  striking  evidence  of  patriotism  ui>on  their 
part;  but  I know  of  no  reason  why  they  any  more  than  other  in- 
dividuals should  organize  an  out-of-door  relief  society  for  this 
Government.  The  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  blest  with 
bountiful  croi)s,  and  enjoying  jn-ofound  peace,  it  is  beneath  con- 
temi>t  for  us  to  plead  the  baby  act  and  whine  simply  because  those 
whohold  our  demand  obligations  choose  to  ask  for  their  money  when 
they  want  it.  So  long  as  we  persist  in  doing  a banking  biTsiness 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  our  demand  obligations,  and  if  our  reck- 
less conduct  causes  a v\m  we  must  meet  it  jiist  the  way  others  do— 
by  laying  our  notes  as  fast  as  they  are  presented. 

THE  REED  PLAN. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed]  addressed  himself  to 
this  the  other  day,  and  made  sundry  luminous  observations.  Re- 
ferring to  the  troubles  through  which  we  are  imssing.  or  into 
which  we  are  getting,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  greenbacks  are 
used  to  drain  the  Treasury  of  its  gold,  he  deprecatedmost  earnestly 
this  endless  chain  " business,  and  gravely  urged  that  it  was  never 
contemplated.  He  also  introdiiced  a bill  which  I supi)ose  we 
may  take  for  granted  was  intended  by  him  to  remedy  the  difficul- 
ties from  which  we  are  suffering.  The  more  I read  the  bill  the 
more  puzzled  I am  to  conceive  what  he  expects  it  to  accomxdish.  It 
consists  of  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  adds  another  to  the 
classes  of  coin  bonds  for  gi*eenback-redemption  irarj^oses  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1875,  and  provides  for  a change  in  Treasury 
bookkeeping;  and  the  second  of  which  allows  the  Treasiiry  to  bor- 
row on  short-term  obligations  to  meet  any  deficit  of  revenue. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide 
for  and  maintain  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  January  14,  1H75,  entitled  ‘‘An  act  to  provide  fcr 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,”  he  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  the 
power  he  now  has  under  said  act,  from  time  to  time,  at  his  discretion,  to* 
issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par  in  coin,  either  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  bonds  authorized  in  said  act,  or  coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  objects  herein  stated,  bearing 
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1 ot  to  exceed  3 per  cent  interest  per  annum,  payable  seiaiannually,  and  re- 
< eemable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  in  coin,  after  five  years  from 
1 tieir  date,  with  like  qualities,  privileges,  and  exemptions  provided  in  said  act 
i Dr  the  bonds  therein  authorized.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
1 se  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  purposes  herein  provided  for,  and  none  other. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
i rovernment  so  long  as  the  current  revenues  shall  be  deiicient  he  is  author- 
j sed  and  required  from  time  to  time,  in  nis  discretion,  tc>  issue,  sell,  and  dis- 
] ose  of,  at  not  less  than  par,  such  an  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
( f the  denomination  of  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any 
1 lultiple  thereof,  as  may  be  needed  for  that  purpose  bearing  not  to  exceed  3 
1 ler  cent  interest  per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  redeemable  at  the 
] .leasure  of  the  Government,  in  coin,  after  two  years  from  their  date,  with 
1 ike  finalities,  privileges,  and  exemptions  provided  in  the  act  approved  Jan- 

■ lary  14.  1S75.  The  Secretary  may  at  his  discretion  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
I ame  for  not  less  than  an  equal  amount  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 

5 t designated  depositories  of  the  United  States,  and  at  such  post-offices  as  he 
: nay  select,  and  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  purpose 
; .rovided  for  in  this  section,  and  for  none  other. 

Ill  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  oiir  increasing  revenues  are  already  riin- 

■ ling  even  with  our  expenses;  that  we  now  have  a free  surplus  in 
he  Treasurv  of  §100,U()0,0U0  exclusive  of  onr  gold  reserve;  and 
hat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  just  advised  ns  that  onr 
irohable  revenues  for  the  currenl  calendar  year  wdll  exceed  our 

expenditures  by  some  $-20,000,000,  I can  not  but  regard  the  second 
I lection  of  the  Reed  snhstitute  as  a survival — S(  'inething  he  had 
eft  over  from  last  summer,  wdien  he  doubtless  actually  believed 
limself  in  predicting  Treasury  deficits  as  the  result  of  the  Wil- 
son bill.  It  is  certainly  out  of  date  now. 

The  first  section  I suppose  is  that  part,  if  any  part  is  such,  of 
ils  snhstitute,  which  has  been  carefully  preparedfor  this  particular 
occasion.  The  only  novel  thing  about  it  is  its  last  clause,  and _1 
iwait  with  eager  interest  his  explanation  of  what  on  earth  it 
neans.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  pro\-ide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasnrv  shall  be  careful  of  his  gold  and  not  pay  it  out  wdien  he 
•an  help  it.  then  all  I have  to  say  is  that  it  is  a cruel  imputation 
ipon  officials  who  for  nearly  tw'o  years— and  until  now  with- 
jiit  the  gentleman’s  assistance — ^liave  been  ahnoiinally  careful  to 
<ave  their  gold  for  .inst  the  purpose  he  suggests.  As  to  the  hoard 
if  gi-eenbacks  and  Sherman  notes  wffiich  will  result  from  the  use 
if  the  gold  in  redemption  the  substitute  is  silent . I take  it.  how’- 
?ver.  that  the  gentleman's  contempt  of  the  “endless  chain"  Imsi- 
less  has  something  to  do  wdth  the  last  clause  of  the  first  section. 
But.  accepting  this  theory — wdiich  seems  to  be  his  own— I am 
iqnally  puzzled  as  to  how’^  he  proposes  to  stop  the  ‘‘endless 
ihain." 

We  have  a law'  upon  our  statute  books  which  he  is  sw'orn  to 
aelp  to  enforce,  the  law'  of  1878,  which  commands  that  w'hen  the 
greenbacks  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  Treasury  they  shall 
De  reissued.  What  does  the  gentleman  from  Maine  mean?  Does 
tie  mean  that  we  shall  deliberately  prepare  to  disregard  that  law', 
ind  in  defiance  of  it  hold  them  in  the  TreaBiiry  even  if  we  have  to 
.ell  bonds  to  raise  the  money  in  order  to  do  it,  and  this  w'ithout 
'.‘anceling.  finally  and  fully,  a single  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Does  the  gentleman  from  Maine  intend  that  by  thus  hold- 
ing the  greenbacks  in  the  Treasury  we  shall  contract  the  currency 
to  the  total  amount  of  them  now  outstanding,  and  that  in  defiance 
3f  the  law'?  It  w'ill  be  time,  I suppose,  wdien  hi.s  substitute  is  to 
be  voted  upon,  for  him  to  explain  it  under  the  five-minute  rule; 
but  until  he  does  so  I must  assume  that  the  plan  w'hich  the  gen- 
deman  from  Maine  suggests  as  a w'ay  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  in 
W'hich  w^e  now'  find  ourselves  is  to  tax  our  people  more,  in  order 
:o  raise  an  enormous  surplus,  wdth  the  intent  and  imrpose  of  evad- 
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ing  the  act  of  1878,  and  contracting  the  currency  to  the  extent  of 
the  entire  greenback  issues  by  keeping  them  stored  in  the  Treasury. 

LACK  OF  COXFIDENCE— IX  WHOM? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Maine  made  yesterday  an  additional 
important  suggestion— that  in  his  opinion  our  present  trouble  w'as 
on  account  of  “ lack  of  confidence,”  and  that  somebody  must  have 
incurred  the  mistrust  of  the  American  people.  With  all  his  bold- 
ness and  all  his  forgetfulness,  I was  rather  startled,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  have  him  bring  up  that  particular  phase  of  the  matter.  F or  he 
was  entirely  right,  sir.  I have  before  me  the  Treasury  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  gold  from  time  to  time  in  the  Treasury. 
I find  that  that  store  was  maintained  at  nearly  the  figures  at 
which  it  W'as  left  w'hen  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  Administration  w'ent 
out  of  office  until  about  September,  1890,  and  that  then  commenced 
the  raid  upon  the  Treasury  that  has  continued  ever  since.  Here 
is  the  exhibit — the  increases  in  February  and  November,  1894,  be- 
ing the  result  of  the  addition  in  each  case  of  hetw'een  §55,000,000 
and  $00,000,000  of  gold  borrowed  to  replenish  the  Treasury: 

Net  gold  coin-  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  month,  from  Feb- 

ruary^  1S$9. 


Month. 


Net  gold  in 
Treasury. 


Month. 


Net  gold  in 
Treasury. 


18!^9 — February ' $196,245,980 

■ March  197,874,422 

April- - 191.589,112 

May.—- - 192, 252, U5 

June - 186,711,560 

July 182,218,164 

August  1^}, 654, 670 

September 189, 1 96. 4^ 

October. 187,572.386  1 

N ovember - - 187 , 4116, 672 

December  19ii,83Jl,  052 

1890 —  January 177.386,285 

February 187,988,948 

March  — 185,287,715 

April 186,  572 

May 190, 544, 854 

June 190,232,405 

July.- — 184,092.074 

August 185, 837, 581 

September — 147,981,732 

October  156, 315, 624 

Noyember 162,439,381 

December  148,972,935 

1891—  January 141,728,097 

February - 149, 712, 824 

March — 148,118,b50 

April- - - 141,742,241 

May 133,207,164 

Jime — 117,t>67,723 

July. - - 121,113,024 

August  132,471,409 

September 132,523,222 

Octohev 127,674,422 

Noyember  129, 193, 224 

December. 13),  74<1, 631 

1892—  J anuary 119, 574, 905 


1892—  February 

March  

A]>ril  

May- 

June - 

July. 

August 

September - 

October 

Noyember 

December ; 

1893—  January 

February 

March 

A]>ril 

May - 

June 

July 

August  - - 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 

1894—  January  I 

February : 

March  .1 1 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.. 

Noyember 

December 

1895—  January 


S122.122.113 
125.815.(^40 
119,9(.)9, 757 
114,231, 88;i 
114,342,367 
110,444.:191 
114.156,316 
119,:i95,5t>9 
124,o0t3.120 
124,44)9,657 
121.2t>tj,663 
108, 181,713 
1(13,284.219 
106.892,224 
97,011,330 
95,048.(>41 
95. 485. -414 
99,2)2.931 
96,009.123 
93. 582;  172 
84.3S4.S63 
82.959,049 
80.  .81)1. 600 
65, 650.175 
lot).  527. 068 
106, 149. 1;16 
It  K 1.2)2. 6)9 
78,693,267 
tU.873J)25 
54. 975, 6)7 
55;21t>,900 
58, 875. 317 
6i;:3t)l,s;26 
105,424,569 
86. 244, 445 
44,70;5.967 


Next  to  Senator  Sherman  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is  the  one 
entitled  to  w'hatever  of  credit  or  otherw'ise  is  to  he  derived  from 
this  mess.  Indeed,  it  w'as  false  modesty  for  him  to  have  referred 
in  so  impersonal  a w'ay  to  the  lack  of  confidence  arising  from 
events,  as  to  which  he  might  w'ell  have  said  “ qnorum  pars  magna 
f ni.  ■’  The  lack  of  confidence  commenced  when  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
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g 'ess.  under  his  leadership,  began  to  grind  out  its  legislation.  It 
h IS  steadily  grown  during  the  time  that  that  legislation  has  re- 
n ained  in  force.  It  has  just  reached  its  consummate  flower  as 
ti  le  result  of  what  for  the  time  seemed  a successful  attempt  on 
h s ]>art  to  thwart  all  effort  to  remedy  it.  He  will  find  some 
fi  miliar  figures  in  those  quoted  above,  and  if  he  takes  pride  in  the 
a )ility  of  his  party  and  himself  to  make  trouble  for  the  country 
h ‘ can  not  but  be  satisfied  at  the  exhibit. 

For  during  the  very  next  month  after  the  Sherman  Act  was 
p issed  by  the  solid  Republican  vote  of  the  House  under  his  Speak- 
ei  shij)  the  Treasury  lost  $38,000,000  of  gold  to  frightened  holders 
o:  United  States  notes,  who  presented  them  f<)r  redemption, 
-^nd  now,  after  having  seen  them  continued  worried  for  more 
tl  an  four  years,  he  has  seen  a run  upon  the  Treasury  taking  out 
$-  O.OOO.OOO  of  gold,  the  greater  part  of  it  within  two  weeks  after 
u e fiat-money  combine  of  free-silver  Democrats,  Populists,  and 
R ^publicans  en  masse  under  his  leadership  had  succeeded  in  side- 
tiacking  the  Springer  bill.  Lack  of  confience!  [f  there  is  any- 
tl  ing,  sir,whichis  unlimited  it  is  the  justifiable  lack  of  confidence 
pi  'ssessed  by  the  coimtry  in  the  financial  movements  in  which  the 
gi  ntleman  from  Maine  has  assisted. 

THE  HARRISON  MAKESHIFT. 

The  most  daring  suggestion,  however,  of  the  gentleman  from 
IMaine  was  that  in  which  he  contrasted  the  state  of  the  Treasury 
aj  left  by  the  patriotic  Mr.  Harrison  with  the  condilion  it  promptly 
af  sinned  under  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Clevel  and,  which  fol- 
io wed.  The  facts  were  that  of  the  $200,000,000  gold  reserve  left 
hi  111  by  Mr.  Cleveland  half  had  already  been  lost  as  the  closing 
di  ys  of  the  Harrison  Administration  approached,  and  a bond 
is  ue  was  imminent — so  much  so  that  it  had  already  been  infor- 
111  ally  arranged  for,  and  the  favored  bankers  who  were  to  nego- 
ti;  te  it  had  already  relieved  the  Treasury  of  a part  of  its  greenback 
St  )ck  in  return  for  good,  round  double  eagles.  It  is  true  the 
bf  nkers  were  fooled.  But  the  canny  Administration  was  not; 
ai  d instead  of  going  out  on  the  4th  of  March  vuth  the  gold  reserve 
dt  laleted  below  the  norimil  $100,000,000  the  astute  Mr.  Harrison 
pi  uidly  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Cleveland  $108,000,000  strong, 
lei  .ving  the  hatter  in  March  and  April  to  take  the  consequences 
of  the  increase  of  gold  withdrawals  caused  by  the  extent  to  which 
su  aerfluous  greenbacks  had  been  loaded  upon  the  confiding  bank- 
er i^by  the  Harrison  Administration  in  February. 

?'or  an  ideal  “ confidence  game  ’■  nothing  can  surpass  the  simple 
pathos  of  the  unvarnished  tale  as  told  by  Brads treefs  of  Feb- 
ru  irv  18,  1803: 

hiis  far  the  leading  New  York  institutions,  which  contributed  to  the  gold 
ho  dings  of  the  Treasury  hy  exchanging  their  own  specie  for  legcal  tender  have 
tu:  mshed  or  a little  more  than  one  week’s  shipment  to  Europe.  It 

ha  I been  understood  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  New  l^'ork  banks  were 
du  posed  to  place  20  per  cent  of  their  gold  holdings  of  about  $60,000,000  at  the 
di&  of  the  Government.  This  would  make  their  aggregated  contribution 
so3  le  $12,000,000  or  more  in  amount,  of  which  over  one-half  liad  already  been 
su]  *piied.  It  IS,  however,  well  understood  that  the  events  of  the  week  [deci- 
sio  1 to  issue  no  bonds]  have  created  a great  cooling  of  enthu.siasm  on  the  part 
ot  rhese  interests,  and  that  the  disposition  to  continue  the  ))olicy  of  backing 
up  the  Treasury  in  its  struggles  with  the  combination  of  gold  shipments  and 
tm  Sliver  law  has  been  seriously  modified. 

MR.  WALKER'S  THEORY. 

. .ly  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walker]  differs  with  the 
ge  itleman  from  Maine.  He  thinks  the  trouble  is  that  the  people 
ha  .-e  a lack  of  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

. Ir.  Chairman,  this  reference  to  a lack  of  confidence  suggesla 
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to  me  a possible  solution  of  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  this  case.  You  all  remember  that  only  a few 
weeks  ago  he  was  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  against  the  hated 
greenback  and  challenging  the  Democratic  party  to  join  with  him 
and  the  other  Republicans  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth.  But,  after 
watching  the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  listening  to  him  yesterday  and  reading  the  substitute 
which  he  proposes,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  roars  you 
as  mild  as  a dove.  Now,  I do  not  imagine  that  he  has  really 
changed  his  mind.  I know  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  too 
well  for  that.  [Laughter.]  But,  sir,  I believe  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  has  changed  his  tune,  he  would 
emulate  the  soldier  who  was  caught  running  from  the  field  of 
Bull  Run,  and  was  asked  to  explain  his  conduct.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  1 have  no  doubt,  would  adojit  the  explana- 
tion of  that  soldier  and  own  up  that  while  he  was  still  “•  as  brave 
as  a lion  himself,  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  his  colonel.” 
[Laughter.] 

“GOLD”  BONDS. 

The  bill  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a very  simple 
one.  In  the  first  section  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  have  greater  discretion  than  is  given  to  him  by  the 
act  of  1875  with  regard  to  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  maintain  the 
gold  reserve  then  provided  for.  Then  there  is  a proviso  that  the 
new  bonds  may  be  made  payable  in  gold.  My  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Savanson]  Avent  into  hysterics  yesterday  OA’er  that  pro- 
A’ision,  and  he  has  been  folloAA'ed  by  many  of  our  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  He  told  a A'ery  good  story,  AA’hich  I hope  he 
will  be  long  spared  to  repeat,  of  hoAV  Ave  gold-standard  men  Avere 
so  bigoted  that  we  would  not  rise  at  the  last  day  should  the  call 
be  sounded  through  a sih’er  trumpet.  I haA'e  no  doubt,  sir.  that 
after  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  stopped  telling  that  storj^ 
and  died,  there  AAfill  come  back  to  us  a true  story  of  hoAv  a noble 
Virginian  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  flood  has  refused  to  accept 
a golden  harp  and  has  staid  indoors  rather  than  AA^alk  the  golden 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  [Laughter.] 

But,  steadfast  of  purpose  as  may  be  my  friend  from  Virginia.  I 
predict  that  he  aauII  not  persist  in  this  course  tlirough  all  eternity, 
for  it  Avould  depri\’e  him  of  association,  not  merely  Avith  IMr. 
CleA'eland.  who  is  not  likely  to  change  his  mind,  but  AA’ith  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Thomas  Benton,  and  AndreAv  Jackson,  and  AAUth  that 
great  Virginian  to  whom  every  Democrat  OAA'es  allegiance:  for  it 
was  no  bloated  bondholder,  but  Thomas  Jefferson,  aa’Iio,  after  giA’- 
ing  the  matter  full  studA"  in  the  days  AA’hen  our  currency  aauis  being 
settled,  adAUsed  that  gold  be  overvalued  in  order,  on  account  of 
its  greater  desirability,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  our  circulation: 

The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a mercantile  prob- 
lem altogether.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  fix  it  by  the  popular  exchange  of 
a half  joe  for  $8,  a louis  for  four  French  crowns,  or  five  louis  for  $2:1.  "The 
first  of  these  would  be  to  adopt  the  Spanish  proportion  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver; the  second,  the  French;  the  third  a more  popular  barter,  wherein  con- 
venience is  consulted  more  than  accuracy.  The  legal  proportion  in  Spain  is 
16  for  1;  in  England  15t  for  1;  in  France  l5  for  1.  The  Spaniards  and  English 
are  found  in  experience  to  retann  an  overproportion  of  gold  coins  and  to  lose 
their  silver.  The  French  have  a greater  moportion  of  silver.  The  dift'er- 
ence  at  market  has  been  on  the  decrease.  The  financier  states  it  at  present 
as  at  14J  for  1.  Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions  al- 
together; to  inquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  se\’eral  countries 
with  which  we  shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an 
average  from  them.  Perhaps  we  might  with  safety  lean  to  a proportion 
somewhat  above  par  for  gold,  considering  our  neighborhood,  and  commerce 
with  the  tendency  which  the  high  price  of  gold  in  Spain  has  to  draw  thither 
all  that  of  their  mines,  leaving  silver  principally  for  our  and  other  markets. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  15  for  1 may  be  found  an  eligible  proportion.  I state 
it.  however,  as  a conjecture  only.  * * =*=  I would  still  incline  to  give  a little 
more  than  the  market  price  for  gold,  because  of  its  superior  convenience 
in  transportation. — Thomas  Jefferson^  notes  on  establislunent  of  a money  unit 
and  of  a coinage  for  the  United  States. 

1 submit,  sir,  that  it  is  equally  foolish  for  iis  to  be  enamoured 
either  of  silver  or  gold.  This  is  not  a case  of  hate  or  of  love.  It 
is  a matter  of  business.  We  have  paid  all  our  coin  obligations  in 
gf)ld  from  the  very  commencement  and  we  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so,  and  the  only  qiiestion  is  whether  we  shall  secure  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  tax-ridden  people  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  inter- 
est which  will  come  from  saying  plainly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
That,  sir,  is  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  why  these  bonds  are 
expressly  made  payable  in  gc>ld.  This  is  :iot  a ({uestion  of  sym- 
pathy. It  maybe  entirely  wrong  for  the  Gulf  Stream  to  turn 
from  our  shores  and  warm  the  “hated Britishers,”  while  it  leaves 
Labrador  to  suffer  from  Arctic  cold.  Perhaiis  if  I had  been  the 
one  to  arrange  that  matter  I should  have  arranged  it  differently, 
but.  sir,  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  turn  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  theory  that  it  ought  to  have  run  this  way  and 
warmed  this  continent  instead  of  the  other.  It  would  be  as  useless, 
and  no  more  so  than  it  is  for  us  to  attempt  by  legislation  to  say 
that  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which  has  now  based  itself  upon 
gold,  should  be  satisfied  vuth  silver. 

THE  XATION’S  OBLIGATIONS  DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

It  has  been  asked,  sir,  why  the  United  States  sliould  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  strictest  letter  of  its  bonds,  and,  seeing  that  they 
areiiayable  in  “ coin.”  insist  upon  solving  them  vuth  silver  coin, 
now  worth  only  half  its  equal  denominations  in  gold.  One  answer 
might  well  be  that  to-day  it  is  not  a question  of  how  we  shall  pay 
off  old  debts,  but  of  the  terms  upon  which  we  can  contract  new 
ones;  and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  folly,  while  one  is  in 
the  market  to  borrow  money,  of  discussing  at  Ihe  same  time  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  he  can  disappoint  those  from  whom  he 
has  heretofore  borrowed. 

There  is.  however,  another  answer,  and  to  my  mind  a far  bet- 
ter one.  Private  obligations  are  enforceable  at  law.  National  ob- 
ligations are  not  so,  but  are  in  the  strictest  sense  “ debts  of  honor.” 
If  a private  individual  takes  what  under  the  circumstances  may  to 
his  creditors  seems  undue  advantage  of  the  narrowness  of  the  stip- 
ulation in  his  bond  the  only  consecpience  is  perhaps  a little  more 
of  reluctance  to  oblige  him  thereafter — a little  more  careful  scan- 
ning of  the  letter  of  the  obligation  by  which  he  thereafter  offers 
to  be  bound.  For,  no  matter  what  his  morals  or  his  disposition, 
if  he  be  financially  resiionsible.  the  law  will  hold  him  to  the  actual 
fulfillment  of  the  contract  which  he  makes.  In  the  case  of  a Gov- 
ernment. however,  every  man  who  loans  it  money  understands 
perfectly  well  that  he  has  absolutely  no  other  security  than  the 
honor  of  his  debtor.  And  so  the  least  sign  of  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  a Government  to  see  how  far  it  can  go  in  breaking  to 
the  hope  the  promise  it  has  made  to  the  ear  is  j ustly  regarded  as 
the  evidence  of  a disposition  that,  being  absolutely  uncurbed  by 
law,  may  develop  into  flat  repudiation.  In  short , sir.  to  loan  to  an 
unscrupulous  individual  is  at  worst  to  be  left  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  To  loan  to  a Government  that  is  in  the  least  unscru- 
pulous in  taking  advantage  of  its  creditors  is  to  take  a gambling 
risk,  the  invariably  large  cash  discount  on  which  is  always  paid 
by  the  shifty  debtor. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  bill.  Its  other  provisions  are  incidental.  Some 
of  them  are  not  such  as  I should  have  preferred,  and  I hope  to  see 
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them  changed  by  amendment  before  this  bill  is  put  to  a vote.  But, 
whether  this  shall  be  the  case  or  not,  the  bill  does  provide  for 
greenback  retirement,  and  it  jiroposes  to  lower  taxation  by  putting 
down  in  black  and  white  our  unquestionable  intention  to  pay  our 
debts  in  gold. 

THE  SUBSTITUTES. 

As  to  the  substitutes,  sir,  the  one  proposed  by  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cox]  contains  so  much  that  I approve  that  it  is 
wuth  the  deepest  regret  that  I not  merely  find  myself  forced  to 
vote  against  it,  but  see  it  so  thrown  into  the  House  as  by  the 
meagerness  of  the  support  it  will  command  to  discredit  the  cause — 
■K  that  of  bank-note  currency  reform — in  which  I make  no  question 

it  is  sincerely  pressed.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  some  of  our  friends 
are  now  maMng  a mistake  similar  to  that  made  by  others  diming 
the  late  discussion  of  the  Carlisle  bill.  That  was  a bill  for  cur- 
rency reform — the  groundwork,  indeed,  of  the  sulistitute  of  which 
I am  speaking.  It  vull  be  remembered,  however,  that  a great 
many  of  our  friends  damned  that  measure  because  it  left  the 
greenliacks  so  largelv  outstanding.  Now  we  have  a proposition 
to  retire  the  greenbacks,  and  the  Cox  substitute  is  thrown  in  its 
path  to  the  damage  of  the  pending  measure,  and,  I am  sure,  to 
its  own  greater  disparagement. 

Then  we  have  the  Reed  substitute,  my  opinion  of  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  repeat.  Even  if  it  were  all  that  its  author's  fancy  has 
painted,  it  turns  up  at  a most  inopportune  moment.  During  the 
earlier  months  of  this  session  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  but 
that  a 3 per  cent  coin  bond  could  be  disposed  of  at  par;  and  there 
was  not  lacking  ground  uiion  which  it  might  have  lieen  urged  as 
pertinent  to  provide  for  an  increasing  Treasury  deficit.  During 
those  months,  however,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  sat  as  silent 
as  the  brooding  Buddha— so  successfully  repressing  his  zeal  and 
patriotism  that  their  existence  was  not  suspected.  Now.  how- 
ever, when  it  has  become  certain  that  3 per  cent  bonds  payable  in 
“ coin  ■’  can  not  be  sold  at  par:  and  after  we  have  added  to  the  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  assurance  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  revenues  for  the  calendar  year  vfill  be  ample,  he  can  be 
restrained  no  longer,  but,  now  that  the  question  is  one  of  green- 
back retirement,  chooses  to  antagonize  it  with  his  l)elated  propo- 
sitions. I will  not  characterize  his  attitude.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  unkind  iieoiile  may  suspect  that  he  is  studying 
“how  not  to  do  it.” 

A COMMON  GROUND. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  is  a very  simple  one.  The  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  retirement  of  the  gi-eenbai;ks.  We  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  can  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
and  Tilden,  and  every  one  of  the  grand  old  school  of  Democrats 
^ who  believed  in  haril'inoney;  who  believed  in  no  compromise  vfith 

fiat  issues;  and  every  one  of  whom,  living  at  the  time  these  gi-een- 
backs  were  issued,  denounced  them,  and  in  that  denunciation  was 
followed  by  the  mass  of  the  Democratic  party. 

To  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side  we  can  point  out  the  fact 
that  not  a single  dollar  of  this  currency  was  issued  except  upon 
the  explicit  pledge  given  by  every  man  who  assumed  to  speak  for 
that  great  party,  whether  in  Congi-ess  or  out  of  it,  that  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  these  notes  should  be  redeemed  and  canceled. 
Therefore,  we  can  appeal  to  the  minority  on  this  floor  to  assist  even 
gt  this  late  day  in  carrpng  out  good  Republican  pledges. 

More  than  that,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  we  can  unite  upon  a com- 
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moil  ground.  We  have  been  too  long  acting  upon  the  theory  of 
Artemus  Ward,  who,  as  you  remember,  was  conducting  an  exhi- 
bition of  wax  figures  along  in  the  border  States  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  rebellion,  and  when  one  committee  of  safety  after 
another  asked  him  to  which  side  he  belonged  and  what  were  his 
principles,  cried  out  in  sheer  despair:  “Lord,  gentlemen!  how 
many  times  have  I got  to  tell  you  that  I ain’t  got  no  principles — 
Fm  conducting  a show!”  [Laughter.] 

And  such,  sir,  is  the  principle,  or  lack  of  it,  upon  which  all 
parties  have  too  largely  proceeded,  though  neither  of  us  has  had 
Artemus  Ward’s  excuse,  for  we  have  all  had  principles,  if  we  had 
only  dared  follow  them.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  we  have 
been  in  the  political  show  business,  and  instead  of  standing  by  our 
principles,  good  or  bad,  have  too  generally  attempted  to  paint  on 
the  outside  of  our  political  circus  tent  the  sort  of  animals  that  we 
thought  would  draw  the  most  people  to  our  respective  shows.  It 
liEis  worked  fairly  well — disgracefully  well,  in  fact.  But  the  people 
have  at  last  gotten  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  us,  and  for 
the  next  few  years,  at  least  on  financial  matters,  the  party  that 
proposes  to  succeed  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  show  business,  build 
a substantial  platform  of  business  principles,  and  stand  upon  it 
with  both  feet.  It  might  be  too  much  to  ask  Republicans  to  fol- 
low Jefferson,  or  Democrats  to  stand  by  Chase  and  McCulloch; 
but  if  we  get  back  to  first  principles  we  ought  to  agree  on  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  join  in  carrying  out  Poor  Richard's  advice  to 
pay  your  debts  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by  them. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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